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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



There appeared in the newspapers some months since, a 
character of Buonaparte, drawn with energy and truth ; 
most of the ideas and expressions of it will be found 
in the following lines, which are offered for the North- 
American Review. 

BUONAPARTE. 

The drama sinks, — (he tragick scene is o'er, — 
And he who mov'd the springs is seen no more: 
He, whose mad course was still to Virtue blind, — 
Whose stage the world, — whose auditors mankind,— 
Whose plot unfolding, fill'd the earth with tears 
Now lost, disgrac'd, abandon'd, disappears. 
When first, with eagle eye and vulture's rage, 
He-rush'd in strides of fury o'er the stage, 
He rais'd the curtain with his dagger's blade, 
And pour'd red carnage o'er the slumbering shade. 
His dreadful part, terrifick, strange and new, 
Nor Fancy follow'd, nor Experience drew, 
It sprang inventive from a daring mind, 
Where malice, nerve, and intellect combin'd. 
Nurs'd by ambition, for a moment slept 
In a stern heart where feeling never wept, 
Thence bursting rapid, changeless in its aim, 
Gave birth to deeds that language cannot name. 
With battle clouds the shrinking sun he veil'd, 
With wasting fires the startled night assail'd, 
Mark'd on the ravag'd earth his dire pursuit, 
By her torn blossoms, and her wither'd fruit ; 
Without a signal, to the field he rush'd, 
O'er friends enslav'd, and faithful allies crush'd: 
High from the Alps, amid eternal snow, 
He pour'd his legions on the vale below ; 
In desolation's tone his armour rang, 
War follow'd war, from conquest, conquest sprang ; 
He fought in Scythia's caves, on Africk's sands, 
Chas'd the wild Arab mid his roving bands, 
Perch'd on the pyramids, in dizzy height, 
Look'd down with scorn on Alexander's might ; 
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O'er Europe's realm like Attila he rush'd, 

He snatch'd, divided, subjugated, crush'd, 

Here, planted minions in his smile to reign, 

There, captive monarchs groan'd beneath his chain. 

The Roman pontiff trembled at his rod, 

Which proudly prest the altar of his God, 

While Albion's fleets, whose sides with lightning glow, 

Were seen like Argus, watching for their foe, 

And her white cliffs, in close array were lin'd, 

With anxious soldiers on their arms reclin'd : 

For, like the blasting Siroch's baleful breath, 

His path was strew'd with misery and death. 

As on the flashing meteor, bright and dread, 

Each eye was fix'd, where'er his madness led : 

And if his pride exulted in the fame, 

What heart could wonder, or what voice could blame 1 

Could mortal eye endure, with steady sight, 

The dazzling pomp of such tremendous height ? 

Who, that unhurt, and undismay'd had stood 

Mid slaughter'd myriads in the fields of blood, 

But would suppose his temper'd armour given 

Like stern Achilles, from the forge of heaven? 

— Admiring awe beheld his glories tow'r, 

And France forgot her chains to share his pow'r, 

E'en the pale conscript left without a sigh, 

Home, love, and liherty, for him to die. 

Proud Genius, bending, strew'd her venal lays; 

The servile arts were listed in his praise, 

While blood stain'd victory, in trophies bore, 

The ravish'd spoils of rich ltalia's shore. 

■ — In that proud city, where his arching throne 

On ruin rais'd, with sudden brilliance shone, 

Time laid aside his scythe, lo gaze with joy 

And linger among charms he never could destroy. 

■ — While the old world, to meet its offspring came, 

Sages and chiefs who join'd the march of fame, 

Claim with delighted eye and tone sublime, 

A milder sentence on the tyrant's crime. 

— But how can Europe grant the kind appeal ? 

Reft of her sons, and wounded by his steel ! 

Where is a couch so dark, a cell so deep 

That burning Moscow's memory there should sleep .' 

What, can the scenes of purple Jaffa blot ? 

And when shall Loda's slaughter be forgot ? 

Who from a future age shall hide the view 

Of Jena, Austerlitz, and Waterloo ? 
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Earth clad in sable, never can forego 

The deepen'd trace, or man forget the wo. 

Yet let him live, if life can yet be bora 

Disrob'd of glory, and deprest with scorn ; 

Yes, let him live! if he to life can bend 

Without a follower, and without a friend : 

If from the hand he hated, he can bear 

To take the gift, his stain'd existence spare, 

Who from his lonely island shall exclude 

The fearful step of Conscience foul with blood l 
What cuirass guard his breast with temper'd force 
From the keen shaft of pitiless remorse ? 

Oh ! in his awful cell of guilt and fear 

Stretch the red map that marks his dire career, 
Light the funereal torch, in ruin spread 
His reeking hecatombs of mangled dead, 
And if to hearts like his Contrition comes, 
There let him seek her mid impending glooms: 
There let him live, and to mankind display 
The mighty miseries of ambition's sway ; 
There let him sink, to teach them by his fate 
The awful horrours of the guilty great. 
Great, in the stores of a malignant mind ; 
Great, in the deeds that desolate mankind; 
Great, like the pestilence in sable shroud, 
That darts its arrow from the midnight cloud; 
Great, like the whirlwind in its wrecking path, 
To sow in evil, and to reap in wrath. 



The British parliament were occupied last year, in the 
investigation of various objects of interiour police, particu- 
larly mendicity, in which many curious facts and enormous 
abuses were brought to light, in the management of mad- 
houses. The investigation of these, discovered scenes of 
cruelty which cannot be perused without horrour. Bethle- 
hem Hospital, in London, occupied a principal place in the 
examination, and furnishes a remarkable instance to what a 
frightful degree abuses may accumulate, even in the midst 
of a polished and humane people. The minutes of the 
evidence taken before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons were published, and form a volume which cannot be 
read without shuddering. Reform has taken place ; and a 
system of humanity in the treatment of these wretched 



